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mainly of - Eastern India, must have reached the regions
in the interior including Java1. Both Dr. Bosch and Dr. Krom
have justly remarked that South India exercised no influence
of any importance on the art of Sumatra. This may be
regarded as generally true of Malayasia, until the tenth or
eleventh century A. D., when the Colas established an intimate
and direct contact between South India and the Far East.
Until then the main inspiration of Indian culture flowed
from Eastern India rather than Southern. The influence
of the latter was carried to a certain extent only indirectly
through Ceylon.

The successive phases in the evolution of art in India
must have also exercised great influence over the development
of art in Malayasia. It is beyond the scope of the present
work to enter into a minute and detailed discussion of this
point, but a few broad facts may be stated.

In sculpture the influence of Mediaeval Indian art introduced
similar transformation in Java. In particular the influence
of the Pala school is to be clearly noted, and similar influences
of other local schools may be detected on a closer scrutiny.

In architecture, the recent discovery of the temple of
Paharpur shows how a complex plan like that of the
central temple at Sevu has its Indian prototype. In the
miniature roof illustrated in Bengali sculptures of the
Pala period, we get an Indian prototype of the storied
roofe in Java, Bali, and Pagan*.

Lastly, we may notice the thoroughly Indian character
of the conception and execution of art in Malayasia before it
was modified by the local influence. The general grace and
charm of the naturalistic figures, and the emphasis on their
inner spirituality, make us feel at every step that they were
direct offshoots of the art of India, which transcended all

i.   Cf. the views of Dr. H, G. Q, Wales, as- given on p. 344.
3.   Iconography of Buddhist and    Brahmanical sculptures in   the
Dacca Museum by Dr, N. K, Bhattasali, pp. Xllff. P1L XIV, XLVHI.